SIR PHILIP SIDNEY
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY has become a legend, but for once
the legend and the man are closely akin. Spenser
called him " The President of Noblesse and of Chivalree ";
and what was right for Spenser, whose flesh and blood friend
he was, is still right for us, these centuries later. Not
without reason has posterity clung to the Zutphen story as
the one thing most rightly memorable about Sidney, the one
thing in which all the man stands clearly defined in a
sudden flash of divinity.
" As he was putting the bottle to his mouth/5 Fulke
Greville tells us in his life of Sidney, " he saw a poor
soldier carried along, who had eaten his last at the same
feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle, which
Sir Philip perceiving, took it from his head before he
dranJk and delivered it to the poor man with these
words, fi Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.3 "
Those words were written some thirty years after Sidney's
death; but, whole or partial as the truth in them may be,
they depict a gesture so entirely in keeping with all the
known facts of Sidney's life that we need not hesitate to
accept them without stint. The whole course of his life,
in fact, may be said to have been shaped towards this im-
mortalising moment.
The shaping began at Penshurst, that " goodli Kentish
garden " where, on November 30, 1554, Philip was born.
There he was instructed in the beginnings of such behaviour
as should become a Dudley. At the age often he was sent
to Shrewsbury. Whatever other instruction he suffered
there, we know that " a Virgile " and " Calvines chata-
chisme " helped to instil that balance between art and morals